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It  is  particularly  interesting  to  speculate  about-  the  future 
of  the  Russian  agrarian  system  and  its  offset  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  country*  ‘because  of  the  widespread  and  well- 
grounded  conviction  that  the  present  kclkhog  (collective  farm)  structure 
Is  not  deeply  rooted  and  lacks  stability o  For*  in  the  first  place* 
forced  collectivisation  has  not  solved  the  agrarian.  or  peasant  question 
in  Russia  in  harmony  with,  the  historic  aspirations  of  the  people  who 
till  the  soil&  X  means  if  has  not  solved  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Great  French  Revolution  and  subsequent  agrarian  reforms*  aided 
by  the  industrial  revolutions,  largely  solved  this  question  in 
Western  Europe  and  produced  a  fairly  stable  agrarian  society,,  Quite 
the  contrary  in  Russia.,  And*  in  the  second  place @  the  present  koikhos 
system  is  still  in  a  transitional  stage*  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
Communist  ideology  and  policy* 

Formally,,  this  fact  is  reflected  in  a  familiar,  legal  distinction  / 
mads  in  Soviet  theory  between  state  property  and  fcolkhos-cooper&t 1  v® 
property,  *?he  latter*  according  to  Soviet  teaching*  is  destined  to 
disappear  eventually  by  being  merged  with  the  state  property  wh@rs. 
passage  from  the  present  so-called  socialist  stage  to  full-fledged 
Communism  is  accompli shed*  ©Bus*  from  the  Soviet  and*  especially 
the  non-Soviet-  viewpoint*  the  .Russian  agrarian  system  continues  to  be 
organisation-wise  in  a  state  of  flttXo 

A  comparison  with  the  manufacturing  industry  may*  perhaps*  bring 
home  better  the  essential  instability  of  the  agrarian  system  in  the  USSE , 


* 


Many  Important  changes  can  he  ©nvi  caged  B  for  instance#  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  Putilov  (now  Kirov)  factory  in  Leningrad  =- 
especially  under  a  different  politico-economic  regime.  But#  basically,, 
the  factory  is  almost  certain  to  continue  to  exist  as  an  entity,  say#  in 
1970  as  it  had  in  1952  or  1910,  It  is  not  likely  that a  whatever  the 
foreseeable  changes  in  the  political  or  economic  conditions s  this  or  any 
other  factory  like  it.  should  "be  divided  up  into  assail  and  entirely  separate 
units.  How  different  the  position  of  the  collective  or  state  farms,  for 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  such  farms  could  b© 
divided  into  small  holdings  to  be  cultivated  by  peasant  farmers 8  just  as 
the  large  estates  that  eo-existad  with  the  Putilov  works  before  the 
Revolutions,  were  parcelled  out  in  191?“l8e 

Peering  into  the  future e  we  may  encounter  three  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  developments;  first#  continuation  of  the  present  trend  towards 
intensified  collectivism;  second,,  a  significant  and  not  just  a  minor  and 
short-lived  relaxation  or  liberalisation  of  forced  agrarian  collectivism; 
and  thirds  a  sweeping  peasant  revolution,  These  alternative  hypotheses 
provide o  I  think,,  a  useful  framework  for  discussion  and  attempts  at 
prognostication  of  the  future  Russian  agrarian  order, 

I 

The  trend  towards  intensified  agrarian  collectivism#  vihleh  is 
evident  in  the  USSR  in  the  1950 *©e  began  in  the  late  193® 5 ©  on  the  eve  of 
the  Second  World  War,  Prior  to  this  periods  in  the  mid“309s0  and 
particularly  since  the  promulgat Ion  of  the  Model  Charter  of  the  collectives,, 
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in  February  1935c  encouragement  was  given  by  the  Government  to  a  rather 
modest  development  of  personal  farming  by  the  collective  farmers  on  thf 
little  plots  or  kitchen  gardens®  Such  personal  farming  was  linked  with  a 
limited  free  market  for  foodstuff s0  This  "acre  and  a  cowr'  farming.,  as  X 

1/ 

have  called  it  elsewhere,,  represented  something  of  a  concession  to  the 
peasants  who  were  forced  into  the  kolkhozy  in  the  early  thirties 0  It 
helped  to  improve „  to  some  extant e  the  low  peasant  moral©  and  the  tight 
food  supply  situation,;,  and  had  a  salutary  effect  on  animal  husbandry,,  to 
which  collectivisation  dealt  a  severe  blow. 

However „  the  Kremlin  theoretically  assigned  to  personal  farming 
s  purely  subordinate  role  in  Soviet  agricultural  economy 9  a  subservient 
and  supplementary  function  to  the  collectivized  farm  sector®  But  the 
very  success  of  personal  farming  and  the  well-known  attachment  of  the 
peasant  to  it®  conjures  for  th©  Kremlin  the  threat  of  a  serious  competitor 
to  the  collectivised  farm  economy, 

W©  need  not  inquire  hers  whether  such  apprehensions  on  th®  part  of 
the  Kremlin  of  a  serious  encroachment  of  individualism,,  with  consequent 
undermining  of  th©  collective  farm  system „  were  well  founded.  It  suffices 
that  they  existed  in  the  minds  of  th©  Politburo,  After  all®  the  old  Marxist, 
suspicion  of  the  peasant  reflected  in  Lenin’s  often  quoted  dictum,,  that 
"small-scale  production  gives  birth  to  capitalism  and  bourgeois©  constantly® 
daily®  hourly®  with  elemental  fores  and  in  vast  proportion® 15  is  applicable 0 
with  some  qualifications®  also  to  a  peasant  in  a  kolkhoz  cultivating  his 

lj  "Agrarian  Collectivism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I9”  Journal  of  Political 
Economy®  v„  2X7  „  no,  5s»  October  193?o  p«  630» 


kitchen  garden  of  an  acre  or  two*  It  was  not  likely  that  th©  Kremlin  wo ur 
tolerate  concessions  to  peasants  which  it  deemed  a  threat  to  agrarian 
collectivism  any  longer  than  it  considered  absolutely  necessary,,  The  fat® 
of  the  SEP  a  vhieh  was  abandoned  unceremoniously  in  the  late  1920 11  s  in 
favor  of  collectivization,,  is  a  classical  example  of  the  Kremlin1*  s 
behavior  in  such  natters 0 

The  gathering  war  clouds  „  in  the  la t©  1930s  presaging  an  early 
storm,,  also  may  have  contributed  to  the  tightening  of  the  kolkhoz  system 
as  a  measure  of  war  preparedness,,  The  time  for  action  cam©  in  the  early 
spring  of  1939 „  when  the  18th *  and  so  far  the  last#  Communist  Party 
Congress  took  place » 

the  then 

At  that  Cong  re®  s 8 /  Pr  emi  er  Molotov  and  A„  A»  Andreev*  the  latter  a 
member  of  the  powerful  Politburo  and  the  rapporteur  on  the  agricultural 
situations  both  complained  of  collective  farmers  who  do  not  really 
work  on  the  collective  farms  or  work  a  little  "for  show®  only  and  nm  the 
collectives  as  a  screon  to  avoid  taxation,.  They  scored  the  excessive 
development  of  personal  farming  by  the  collective  farmers  on  their  little 
kit  chan  garden  plots  which  "in  some  places  began  to  outgrow  the  eoll©e=» 
ti vised  economy  and  became  the  basic  part  *  while  collective  farming 
became  secondary,, u  Faulty  distribution  of  income  as  the  central  cause 
of  such  phenomena,,  much  emphasized  a  year  earlier s  was  apparently  for¬ 
gotten,,  Wo  concrete  measures  to  "remedy"  the  situation  ware  proposed  at 
the  timso  But  when  Andreev*  concluding  his  speech*  said  that  it  was 
necessary  "to  liquidate  the  useless  practice  (net  needed  by  anyone)  of 
non-intervention  into  the  internal  life  of  the  collectives  and,  replace 
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it  by  constant  care  and  help  to  the  collective  farmers”  and  that  -hit 
needs  to  be  realised  that  collectives  need  serious  guidance  .and  wish  this 
guidance  from  us”  —  his  words  had  a  rather  ominous  ring  to  those  who 
could  read  ‘between  the  lines  of  Soviet  pronouncements® 

It  was  not  necessary  to  wait  long  for  these  suspicions  to 
material! S0o  On  May  2?0  1939 »  an  important  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Kremlin  which  initiated  the  movement  for  curbing  personal  farming® 
Although  the  size  of  the  kitchen  gardens  was  not  reduced  formally s 
various  measures  were  taken  for  strict  limitation  of  the  use  of  land 
for  such  purposes®  Any  excess  of  land*  however  small 0  over  the  narrow 
legal  limits  set  for  kitchen  gardens  wees  ruthlessly  confiscated*  even 
if  such  land  subsequently  could  not  be  productively  used  and  remained 
idle®  A  minims  amount  of  labor  to  he  devoted  to  the  work  in  the.  kolkhoz 
by  each  able-bodied  member*  irrespective  of  sex*  was  prescribed®  fhe 
penalty  for  non-fulfillment  of  this  minimum  was  expulsion  from  the 
kolkhoz  and  loss  of  the  kitchen  garden  plots® 

These  measure a  were  followed  by  others*  aiming  to  deflate  personal 
farming  and  to  strengthen  the  collective  economy  of  the  kolkhoz*  not 
only  the  field  crop  sector  but  also  the  much  weaker  animal  imshandry® 
Throughout  all  this  there  runs  like  a  red  thread  tho  twin  objective  of 
the  Soviet  state;  (a)  to  increase  its  shar®  of  farm  output  and  (b)  to 
impose  a  tighter  control  over  the  farm  labor  supply*  in  order  to  Increase 
labor  productivity  in  agriculture  and  to  channel  a  part  of  it  into  other 
occupations  when  the  Soviet  policy  requires  such  a  course  of  action® 
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She  significance  of  the  latter  is  attested  "by  Stalin 8 e  BtaiabXeB  appeal 
at  the  mil  Communist  Party  Congress  in  Bfeych*  1939 0  to  give  industry, 
now  that  Soviet  agriculture  has  the  hies  sings  of  mechanisation,,  one 
million*  five  hundred  thousand  new  x^orkars  annually® 

It  should  he  noted 9  ho-  everB  that  with  the  penchant  for  re¬ 
insurance  e  characteristic  of  Soviet  hur®aucraey0  there  were  also  stressed 
the  disadvantages  of  depersonalization  of  labor  in  tha  kolkhosy  and  the 
effectiveness  of  a  small  working  unit*  the  so-called  aveno c  especially 
for  intensive  crops®  At  the  ZY1II  Communist  Party  Congress*  Andreev 
also  stated s  ’’She  more  the  labor  in  kolkhosy  is  individualised  through 
the  sveno  or  individual  kolkhoz  workers*  the  more  their  labor  is  materially 
rewarded*  the  more  productive  it  is  with  respect  to  crops  and  livestock 
o  0  c  Depersonalization  of  labor  in  th©  large  brigades  is  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  further  increase  of  labor  productivity  in  kolkhosyo” 

The  exigencies  of  the  war*  with  its  heavy  inroads  on  the  collective 
farm  draft  power  and  manpower  and  the  acute  food  shortage  0  had  led  to  © 
relaxation  of  this  policy  of  intensi v&  collectivisffio  It  was  not  formally 
abandoned 9  but  the  Go  vernment  looked  the  other  way  while  personal  farm¬ 
ing  of  collective  farmers  moderately  expanded  and  the  peasants  living 
near  large  cities  found  profitable  opportunities  for  bartering;  or 
selling  their  produce  for  cash  to  the  city  f oiks  with  their  meager  food 
rations®  The  ssveno  method  of  work  became  widespread  in  the  kdkhoays 
which  were  deprived  to  a  considerable  extent  of  tractors  and  even 
horseSo  and  had  to  rely  increasingly  on  hand  labor® 

There  were  apparently  mans?-  hopefuls*  both  inside  and  out 8 id®  of 
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Russia,  who  ‘believed  that  the  end  of  the  second  world  war  would  Taring  a 
substantial  liberalisation  ef  Soviet  agrarian  policy©  They  had  im= 
portant  historic  precedent  on  their  side©  Svery  war  that  Russia  fought 
since  the  Crimean  campaign  of  3-853 =55 »  was  followed  by  more  or  less 
serious  agrarian  reforms  or  by  a  re 'solution©  The  great  act  ©f  abolition 
of  serf  dost,,  in  1861 0  was  one  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the 
disastrous  Crimean  campaign©  The  Russo-Turkieh  War  ©f  18?7=?8  was 
followed  by  some  minor  reforms©  The  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904=05  0  in 
which  Russia  was  defeated;  led  to  a  serious  peasant  revolt  and  the 
famous  Stolypin  reforms©  The  effect  of  the  -orincipal  of  these  reforms p 
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aiming  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mi t  02*  conanunal  land  tenure  is  highly 

debatable.,  but  the  beneficial  effect  of  some  of  the  others  is  not  open 
to  doubt©  The  first  wor ' d  war  led0  of  course 0  to  the  agrarian  revolution 
of  1917“18e  which  definitely  liquidated  landlordism  in  Russia©  The 
Civil  War  of  1918=20  vie is  followed  by  the  KBP© 

Thus ,,  the  lesson  of  history  pointed  to  another  significant  change 
towards  liberalisation  of  agrarian  relations  also  after  the  second  world 
Wo  As  is  well-known,,  tills  has  not  happened,,  but  just  the  reverse© 

And  for  that©  there  is  al«o  historic  precedent  —  the  first  Fatherland  War© 
the  struggle  with  Hapoleon  in  the  early  19th  Century©  I  am  fond  of 
quoting  the  words  addressed  to  the  peasants  in  Tsar  Alexander  2®s  man!- 

2/ 'for  a  discussion  of  the-iair  sees  Lasar  IMln®  {?The  Peasant  Household 
Under  the  Mir  and  the  Eblkhos  in  Modern  Russian  History© B  in  Tha 
Cultural  Approach  to  History,,  edited  by  Caroline  F©  Ware©  (Mew  forke 

iPSoTT  pp©  125-139© 


festo  of  1814 0  is  which  the  most  graciously9  thanked  all  classes 

of  the  population  and  grant  -arious  "privileges^  9  Here  are  the 
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words  §  "The  peasants «  ©ur  :  ^oplea  will  “be  recompensed  by  S-o&cf5 

Stalin  never  said  any  this0  hat  the  post-war  agrarian 

policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern  :  hated  5 ear  Alexander's  Rpromisen 

to  the  Russian  peasants  who  tiros  3  ejected  emancipation  from 

serfdom  after  heavy  sacrifice*  :  he  tsar  for  the  liberation  of  th© 

fatherlands  hut  whose  lot  was  not  alleviated  !jr  one  iota*  The  decree 

of  September  19a  1946 0  "Concerning  Measures  for  the  liquidation  of  the 

Violations  of  the  Kolkhcs  Charter 9"  and  the  famous  February  194?  agri= 

cultural  decree  clearly  indicated  that  no  change  in  the  agrarian  structure 

was:  contemplated,,  On  the  contrary v  they  heralded  a  return  of  Soviet 

collective  agriculture  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium  and  the  end  of 

informal  concessions  to  the  peasant sc 

But  the  Kremlin  did  sot  stop  here0  The  nest  step  was  the  famous 

campaign  in  1950*51  for  the  drastic  restriction  of  th©  small  sveno 

method  of  collective  farm  work  in  favor  of  the  larger  brigade  and  the 

merger  of  kolkhosy  into  larger  units,,  The  merger  movement  spread 

literally  over  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union 0 

disregarding  the  wide  regional  differences  is  natural  and  economic 

conditionso  As  a.  result  „  the  number  of  collective  farms  decreased* 

4/ 

according  to  official  Soviet  reports,,  by  mors  than  halfo 

Eugene  lari® e  Mapoleon8©  Invasion  of  Russia.-,  1812 „  p0  269o 
Mew  York.,  1942 0 

4/  I  discussed  the  merger  campaign  in  greater  detail  in  an  article 
entitled  ,E,fhe  Turn  of  the  Screw  in  Soviet  Agriculture*,  K  in 
foreign  Affairs 9  January  195 2 o  PP°  277*288,, 


Among  the  more  or  less  immediate  consequences  of  the  merger  ca ©=>• 
paign  are  likely  to  he  tighter  state-control  over  the  kolkhosy  and  their 
output  and  increased  power  of  the  management  over  farm  labor 0  which  is 
less  abundant  than  it  was  before  th©  war*,  Moreover „  labor  shortage  has 
been  accentuated  since  the  war  by  lower  farm  draft  power  and  machinery 
supplies a  though  this  situation  may  he  expected  to  be  remedied  in  the 
future0  Under  such  conditions,,  the  favorite  Bolshevik  method  is  to 
drive  kolkhoz  labor  harder;  and.  this  practice  is  not  likely  to  he  dis¬ 
continued  unless  a  crisis  develops*,  Naturally 0  bullying  tactics  require 
the  strengthening  of  the  hand  of  kolkhos  management „  which  me 
accomplished  by  the  merger sc 

However 9  the  task  of  actual  or  technical  farm  consolidations  as 
distinguished  from  administrative  mergers 3  is  bound  to  take  a  good  many 
years*,  In  the  course  of  these  operations,,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Kremlin  may  discover  the  much  advertised  advantages  of  the  merged  super- 
collective  farms  to  be  far  short  of  the  original  expectations*,  This  may9 
in  time „  hold  tru©9  among  other  things e  of  the  anticipated  serious 
deflation  of  the  kolkhoz  bureaucratic  apparatus,,  which  has  been  bedevilling 
Soviet  collective  agriculture*,  Th©  Kremlin  say  also  rediscover  that  the 
large  sis©  of  the  farm  unit  is  not  synonymous  with  the  optimum  size 
and  maximum  efficiency;  and  that  the  super-collective©  are  to©  unwieldy 
to  manage o  especially  in  years  of  difficult  climatic  conditions  when 
utmost  flexibility  and  maneuverability  is  essential*,  In  other  words 3  a 
repetition  of  the  unfortunate  Soviet  experience  with  huge  state  farms 
in  the  early  1930 "s  is  conceivable*,  As  a  sequel 9  the  Kremlin  may,.  in 
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another  one  of  its  famous  strategic  retreatsKor  somersaults  «>  condemn 
super-collective  farming  as  a  manifestation  of  gigant  ©mania  and  order  1 
mx scraxnbl  1  ng  of  the  giant  merged  farm  and  &  return  to  smaller  collective 
f arm  units  of  the  pre-1950  type*  Thisa  I  repeat e  is  conceivable 0  hat;  it 
would  seem  also  that  another  factor  of  a  catalytic  nature »  would  have 
to  bs  pre sent— namely »  serious  peasant  resistance  or,  at  least,  a  major 
threat  of  it*  However,  once  substantial  peasant  resistance  was  in  th® 
offing 0  it  probably  could  not  be  stemmed  merely  by  minor  concession®. 

Such  a  situation  would  more  properly  fall  under  our  second  and  third 
alternatives a  to  be  discussed  presently a 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  a  little  ami  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  retreat  from  super-col Isctivism;  that  the  Bolshevik  cult  of  the  large 
in  the  economic  sphere  is  on©  of  the  untouchables  of  Marxi sm-Lanini 
Stalinism,,  and  perish  the  very  thought  of  th©  limitations  arising  from 
th©  law  of  Diminishing  Returns  as  a  wicked  aberration  of  Bourgeois 
economist  So  Can  we  then  expect  any  further  evolution  beyond  the  so-called 
R©rg&ni sat  tonal -economic  strengthening"  of  th©  merged  super-collectives 
and,  if  so,  in  what  direction? 

Well,  a  likely  goal  is  the  resettlement  of  the  collectivised 
peasantry  into  new  kolkhoz  towns  or  enlarged  villages B  the  so-called 
agro-gorod,  Much  was  heard  about  th®  agro-gorod  during  the  merger 
campaign  in  1950®  only  to  die  down  and  to  1®  abandoned  as  an 
Immediate  issue  in  the  spring  of  1951°  Thfj  Kremlin  was  apparently 
deterred  from  pursuing  this  line  of  attack  "by  the  serious  competition 
that  such  a  program  of  resettlement  ms  bound  to  offer  to  collective 
farm  production,  which  has  been  slow  to  recover  Blade  the  war„ 


Shortages  of  construction  materials  and  skilled  labor  may  have  been 
another  factor  0  finally »  peasant  di  ssabi  sf act  ion  and  its  effect  oil 
production  is ay  alec  bar®  "been  feared* 

fhe  proposed  resettlement  of  collect 5, vised  peasantry  is  larger 
centers  m  justified  by  Soviet  spokesmen  on  tbs  ground  that  cultural 
and  other  communal  needs  could  be  met  more  economically  in  larger 
settlements*  and  the  proverbial  contrast  between  tows.  and  country* 
stressed  by  g^xiam-Xaninism*  be  diminished*  But  apart  from  any 
utilitarian  or  welfare  considerations  *  the  project  is  dear  t  o  the 
Bolshevik  heart  for  political  arid  ideological  reasons*  since  the 
peasant  would  become*  in  the  process*  more  akin  to  the  city  worker 0 
And  it  certainly  would  not  b©  considered  a  loss-  from  the  Bolshevik 
standpoint  if  the  Ms  tori©  bonds  that  united  neighbors  la  srnll 
village©  vers  torn  asunder  and  the  historic  association,  with  the 
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land  that  dates  hack  to  the  period  of  serfdom  were  dissolved*  fhs 
severe  curtailment *  if  not  a  complete  elimination  of  personal  farming 
which  would  accompany  resettlement 0  would  also  be  considered  a  major 
gain  by  the  Soviet.  Government *  fiats 9  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  wm 
try  la  this  direction  ten  to  twenty  years  hence*  whom  conditions  may 
he  deemed,  sore  favorable* 

Still  another  possible  development  is  the  integration  of  the 
co-existing  kolkhoas  and  state  farm  system©  into  a  single  B socialist* 

Sj  See  laser  Volin*  *fhe  Russian  Peasant  and  Serfdom* H  Agricultural 
History*  v.  1?*  January  19-43 *  ppc  41-61  Q  Hepubliahed  in  Herman 
Au&absl*  3d**  The  Making  of  Modern  Europe a  3k„  2*  ppc  ?09ct?31* 

Hew  York  0  1951 »  . ' 


type,  patterned  essentially  on  the  state  farms 0  It  would  seem  that 
the  trend  toward  growing  operational  control  of  the  kolkhpay  by  the 
Government „  the  increase  in  sis©  as  a  result  of  the  mergers 0  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  fanno  served  If  a  typical  M„T*S0 
all  seem  to  point  to  their  eventual  MassiiailatioaR  in  such  a  unified 
system*  It  is  questionable*  however*  whether  the  Kremlin  would  he 
willing  to  substitute  the  regular  wage  method,  of  payment  for  farm  labor 0 
characteristic  of  the  state  farms*  for  the  “workday®  method  under  which, 
members  of  the  kolkhosy  are  merely  residual  claimants  to  the  kolkhoz 

§J 

income*  while  obligations  to  the  State  and  capital  investment  in 

u- 

collective  farms  hove  the  first  priority* 

The  great  benefit  to  the  Kremlin  of  the  kolkhoz  11  workday method 

of  remuneration  would  probably  "be  further  enhanced  if  „  as  was  recently 

suggested,,  distribution  of  income  in  kind  were  curtailed  in  favor  of 

8/ 

cash  payments  as  a  substitute*  And  so  long  as  the  “workday”  method 
of  payment  is  retained*  it  is  probable  that  the  fiction  of  eelf  “government 
and  of  separate  existence  of  the  collective  farms „  legally  independent 
of  the  state  farms,,  will  also  be  maintained®  The  more  so  that  the  merged- 


6/  I  discussed  the  di  sfcribution  of  income  in  the  kolkhoz  in  "A  survey  of 
Soviet  Russian  Agriculture  *“  p»  36*  (UoS®  Department  of  Agriculture 

Monograph  5 e  1951c) 

?/  Compulsory  capital  investment  in  collective  farms  through  the  annual 
appropriation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cash  income  to  so-called 
“indivisible  funds”  was  recently  increased  in  a  large  majority  of 
agricultural  regions*  The  present  requirement  is  that  no  less  than 
15  and  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  cash  income  of  the  collective 
farms  be  appropriated  to  the  “indivisible  fund®*  A  further  possible 
increase  of  such  compulsory  savings  as  an  aspect  of  intensified 
collectivism  cannot  be  ruled  out® 

8/  I®  Glotov®  “Socialized  and  Personal  Element®  in  the  Kolkhozy**8 
Sol. she vik  no®  24 0  3.951 o  p®  43 0 
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super-collect iw  provide  many  of  the  advantages  of  operational  control 
possessed  “by  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  ease  of  state  farms*  HoedXpss 
to  saye  2. do  not  anticipate  the  arrival  by  X9?0  of  the  Stalinist 
"Messianic5*  stage  of  Communism  and  transformation  of  the  so-called  art©] 
type  of  the  kolkhos  into  a  common®  =, 

i%3  impact  on  Bus  ian  aeonomis  life  of  a  continuation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  trends  of  agrarian  collectivism  is  not  likely 5  it  seems  to  m9  to 
differ  greatly  from  what  it  has  been  heretofore*  Collect  iv&sat Son „  with 
its  tight  Government  control  e  will  no  doubt  enable  the  Soviet  Government 
to  continue  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute  fro©  agriculture  in  the  form 
of  very  cheap  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  fibers*  The  Government  would 
also  continue e  under  sued  conditions*  to  control  the  mal  labor  supply, 
channelling  as  much  of  it  as  it  deems  necessary  into  non-agrieultursl 

occupations 0  even*  as  v&ij  apparently  the  case  during  the  early  pest *»tm. 

,1/ 

years,,  at  the  expense  o:C  the  needs  of  ©gri  culture  0  Tims „  it  may  he 

assumed  that  collectivisation  will  continue  to  facilitate  the  KremXin8® 
program  of  lopsided  industrialisation*  of  large  capital  invest znent.s* 
primarily  in  heavy  and  armament  industries  and  strategic  projects  at  the 


9j  These  arc  dependent 0  -.luring  any  particular  period,  on  the  crop'-  patters?. 9 
the  efficiency  of  maiu^ffi©nt9  aid  the  prevailing  agricultural  technique 
which  is*  itself e  a  function  of  many  factors*  such  ass  the  availability? 
and  up=to=datones8  of  farm  equipment  that,,  in  tumB  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  investments  'in  agriculture;  the  know-how  to  use  such  equipmer. 
efficiently*  the  far m  practices  followed*  etc*  Moreover*  many  of  tb© 
factors  mentioned  are,,  themselves*  influenced  to  a  greater  or  lessor 
degree  by  the  a  tat©  of  the  labor  supply  and  the  possibility  of  substi- 
tut  ions  o  Shus9  short  ;ig@  of  labor  may  lead  to  a  greater  us®  of  machinery 
a  more  extensive  crop  pattern,,  etc*  The  problem  of  long-range  prog¬ 
nostication  obviously  Wistles  with  difficulties  and  X  do  not  propose 
to  solve  it*  Por  the  present  „  let  us  b©  content  to  note  it* 


expense  of  consumption,  especial j.y  in  the  countryside,  and  of  investment 

in  agriculture  «>  Shis  is*  a  program  of  scueesiag  the  peasant  with  which 

10/ 

Soviet  agricultural  collectivisation  has  &lv«gr®  besa  closely  linked* 

For*  as  1  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  agricultural  collectivism,  Soviet 
style*  is  like  a  double-faced  JaMi(  looking  with  one  face  towards  the 

MJ 

Communist  Party  state  and  with  the  other  towards  the  peasant©  $his 

dichotomy  is  central  to  the  whole  Soviet  agrarian,  problem© 

Parenthetically  ©  it  is  also  highly  important  to  hear  in  mind  that 

the  concept  of  economic  welfare,  focused  essentially  on  tbs  satisfaction 

of  the  desires  of  the  mass  consumer  by  the  social  output  (which  is 

at  the  root  of  all  liberal  economic  philosophies,  relying  on  competition 

12/ 

combined  with  varying  dose©  of  state  intervention  ),  is  alien  to  the 
totalitarian  philosophy*  The  latter  is  pivoted  in  practice  on  some  central 
doctrine  of  collective  power  in  which  the  consumer,  as  such3  plays  a  very 
inferior  role*  His  needs  must  be  satisfied*  of  course*  insofar  as  they 
may  be-  essential  prerequisites  to  Ms  contribution  as  a  worker  to 
collective  production  or  insofar  as  ho  is  a  member  of  the  ruling  elite* 
fhe  rest  does  not  me  tier  0  "Human  beings  are  'both  9  ends  in  themselves*  and 

Ml 

instruments  of  productions"  wrote  an  eminent  British  economist ©  In.  a 


10/  I  have  discussed  the  relation  of  Soviet  agricultural  policy  to  l-Or- 
dustrializ&tion  in  "Agrarian  Individualism  in  the  Soviet  Unions  Its 
Hi se  and  Decline, *  II©  Agricultural  History,  vs  12,  April  1938* 

PPo  133-135o 

■mj  "Soviet  Agricultural  Collectivism  in  Peace  and  War,*  American  Economic 
Heviewp  vol0  XL?,  May  1951°  PP»  46S=4?4© 

12/  This  largely  holds  true  also  of  the  various  currents  of  democratic 
socialism* 


13/  Ac  Co  Pigou,  The  Economic  Welfare*  4th  E&0  London,  19330  p0  12 
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totalitarian  society  human  beings g  apart  from  the  ruling  elite-  are  aeraly 
^instruments  of  produetion0R 

Whether  collectivisation  will  result  In  significant  gains  in 
agri  cultural  production  during  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  is  much  more 
problematical*  For  this  wouldppesttppos©  considerably  increased  invest¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  (greater  mechanical  equipment 0  more  fertilisers  e  ete.-  '« 
as  well  aa  increased  economic  incentives  for  the  peasants  in  term®  of 
lower  cost  and  more  abundant  supplies  of  consumer  manufactured  goods e  a§? 
well  as  a  much  lessened  exaction  of  foodstuffs  from  the  Russian  village* 

But  such  a  development  seems  unrealistic 9  sine©  it  would  run  squarely 

counter  to  the  closely  related  Kremlin  policies  of  su.per*=industriaXizatioss.a 

14/ 

aggressiva  Communist  imperialism)!  and  heavy  armssiaentg  for  total  warfare* 
However,,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  marked  expansion  my  not  be  achieved 
in.  the  production  ef  some  particular  crop,,  such  as  cotton,  for  instance e 
albeit  at  a  high  cost,  if  the  gremlin  should  decide  to  concentrate  it© 
©nergy  and  resources  on  th©  task* 


.14/  The  Soviet  view  of  th©  close  relation  ef  modem  war  to  th©  national 
economy  may  he  gathered  from  the  following'  statement  in  the  Red  Array 
organ?  ”*  «  •  Modem  war  (it  is  a  question  of  large-scale  war)  is 
characterised  by  the  widest  scope  of  military  operations <>  the  partici¬ 
pation  in  them  of  an  immense  amount  of  manpower  and  materiel o  ®ia 
requires  of  the  belligerent  state  extremely  Mg  material  resources  p 
well  organised  and  strenuous  work  on  the  part  of  the  entire  national 
economy  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  front,  the  greatest  endurance  and 
staunchness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people  throughout  the  war*  Modem 
war  thus  draws  into  its  orbit  the  entire  country  as  a  wholes  it*  in 
substance*  obliterates  the  boundary  between  tbs  front  and  the  rear*  * 
(A*  Kornienko o  ” Comrade  Stalin  on  the  'Role  of  the  Rear  in  Modern  WsiV* 
Red  Star*  April  24 0  195 2c 
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¥e  are  nos  ready  for  our  second  alternative  «*»  that  of  liberal! na¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  agrarian  policy 0  or  a  reformist  solution  —  what  the  Russia  r-. 
call  n descent  with  the  brakes  on0w 

First  of  all B  to  repeat-,,  1  do  not  mean  by  liberalization  of  Soviet 
agrarian  policy  merely  minor  and  short-lived  concessions  to  the  peasant  s0 
These  are  always  possible  when  the  Kremlin  is  confronted  by  difficulties® 

such  as  a  very  poor  harvest e  for  example 0  Bat  1  mean  something  that  would 

11/ 

stick®  something  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  KKF0  only  a  HEP  that  would 
really  live  up  to  Lenin®  s  promise  of  Being  introduced  “in  all  seriousness 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come0w  If  m  should  wish  to  go  farther  “back  to  the 
pre-F.ovIet  Russian  history®  then  the  peasant  emancipation  reform  of  the 
i860 5 g  stands  out®  despite  all  its  faults®  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  a 
reformist  approach  1  have  In  mind®  Specifically  with  respect  to  collective 
farming®  liberalisation  would  have  to  h©  reflected  in  increased  economic 
incentives  and  much  lees  regimentation® 

Shis  would  certainly  require  as  a  first  priority  task  a  drastic 
diminution  of  Government  exact  ions®  which  would  involve  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  farm  taxation  system®  particularly  of  the  deliveries  in  kind* 
Beyond  this  there  may  be  meat! ©Tied  such  measure®  ass  The  deflation  of 

central  planning  In  agriculture  and  increasing  the  scope  of  initiative 

♦ 

at  the  grass  rootsg  a  marked  expansion  of  individual  personal  farming  of 
collective  farmers®  especially  in  the  livestock  sector*  permitting  the 

1 Sj  The  relatively  liberal  lew  Economic  Policy®  which  supplanted  the 
regime  of  War  Commnism  in  1921  „ 


* 
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peasants  also  to  own  horses;  reform  and  sisrplificat ion  of  the  systsm  o: 

payment  in  collective  farms#  advancing  the  priority  of  the  peasants8 

claim  to  the  farm  income  to  which  he  bow  Iris  merely  a  residual  claim; 

democrat- i ration  of  the  management  of  collectives  and  improvement  in 

their  relations  with  am  chine- tract  or  stations;  and,-,  possibly  transf  armat 

of  the  kolkhosy  into  cooperative  associations  for  the  joint  cultivation 

of  land  with  a  real  voice  In  the  management  of  machin®=tractor  station.,:.; 

Other  changes  in  a  similar  vein  may  ha  envisaged* 

Logically o  increased  economic  incentives  to  the  peasants  should 

result  in  lessened  regimentation^  Bat  such  a  sequence  does  net  necesgar.U 

follow  under  a  Stalinist  regia®*  It  is  possible#  therefore*,  to  envisage  t, 

increase  in  economic  incentives  without  seriously  diminished  regimentation 

but  as  a  long  run  preposition  it  seems  dubious  to  m&0 

ef  agrarian  policy 

The  whole  concept  of  liberal! mb  ioa/i s  predicated  on  on©  and/or  two 
possibilities s  1)  Serious  peasant  discontent  which  the  Government  would 
wish  to  allay;  and  2)  chafed  convictions  of  the  Soviet  top  policy  makers 
with  regard  to  the  intrinsic  usefulness  of  the  ksolkhos* 

It  is  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  question  of  peasant  unrest  in 
non  junction  with  our  third  alternatl  i®0  Here  it  suffices  to  state  the 
conclusion*  that  peasant  discontent  which*,  under  propitious  conditions,, 
may  flare  up  into  a  revolt#  is  not  likely  to  disappear  during  the  next- 
ten  or  twenty  years-*  Whether  the  Kremlin  would  consider  such  a  danger 
sufficiently  serious  to  forestall  by  far-reaching  reforms#  is  another 
matter*  I  would  bo  inclined  to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  negative* 

It  is  true#  that  we  have  the  precedent  of  the  HE?#  and  that  an  important 
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eleineat.  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  so-called  Right  Opposition*  led  'by 
Bukharin  and  Bykov,  apparently  favored  it®  continuation*  But  the  IMP 
lasted  for  only  some  seven  or  eight  yerrs,  and  its  leading  sugr'orters 
within  and  outside  the  Communist  ranks  were  exterminated*  la  the 
meantime  0  the  Stalinist  regime  ha©  become  much  mors  firmly  entrenched 
than  it  -‘-a©  when  Stalin  declared,  in  1929*  with  his  characteristic 
gentleness 3,  that  the  SEP  can  he  “throw  to  the  devil”  when  “it  ceases 

M / 

serving  socialist  purpose©*1' 

It  may*  however*  he  asked  whether  a  serious  threat  of  war  would 
not  make  the  Kremlin  inclined  towards  appeasement  of  the  peasantry  in 
order  to  win  wholehearted  support  of  the  population  and  the  er myt 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  a  reasonable  assumption*  Sven  from  the 

t 

standpoint  of  naked  realpclitik.,  peasant  discontent  is  a  serious  cl rawfeack 
in  a  tease  international  conjunct ur©*  1  would  Imagine  that  next  to  the 
abolition  of  concentration  camps  and  the  midnight  police  raids,  no 
measure  would  he  more  popular  than  the  relaxation  of  the  kolldios  system! 
provided*  of  course*  that,  the  underlying  population*  to  use  a  Wblenlah 
tens*  would  really  trust  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government  *  Such 
.  measures  would  he  popular  not  only  in  the  village e  bute  I  should,  think* 
also  in  the  cities*  For  large  numbers  of  fete  swollen  urban  and  industrial 
population  left  or  wore  forced  off  the  land  relatively  recently  and* 
therefore*  undoubtedly  still  retain  much  of  t'm  peasant  outlook  and 


16/  In  a  speech  at  the  Conference  of  fcferxist  Agrarian  Scholar©  on  December 
27 *  1929 *  entitled  “Concerning  the  Questions  of  Agrarian  Policy  is  the 
TJSSa*”  included  in  Stalin® s  Vowosy  Laainf  siaaH  9th  edition,,  X93&» 
p„  459=  (“Questions  of  leninism*  “  English  translation.) 


sympathise even  though  they  aye  toiling  In  workshops*  mines  and  on  vr-rioc 
construction  projects  and  net  in  the  fields o  The  peasant 9  therefore, 
mains  the  central  figure  la  the  Soviet  popalace9  if  not  in  the  Soviet-  . 
and  the  treatment  accorded  to  him  by  the  Kremlin  reveals  much  of  the  m  f ' . 
and  quality  of  its  ao~ called  socialist  system* 

B  ut  after  all  is  said  on  this  score  that  can  he  said.,  it  still 
remains  doubtful  that  the  Kremlin  would  he  swayed  by  considerations  addon 
above The  events  preceding  the  last  war  and  the  current  situation*, 
when  the  Communist  pros  sure  against  tbs  peasantry  has  increased,-., 
despite  the  tens©  international  atmosphere*  underlines  the  fact-  that 
the  Politburo  is  content  to  rely*  in  th®  face  of  a  war  danger*  on  the 
mailed  fist  of  terror  rather  than  on  the  velvet  glove  of  concessions 
ii/dealing  with  th©  peasants*  There  is  little  ground  then  to  expect 
from  the  Kremlin  serious  reforms  aiming  to  asuage  peasant  discontent., 
even  though  it  is  not  likely  to  disappear  from  the  Russian  countryside 
in  the  foreseeable  future* 

So  far  cur  discussion  has  underscored  th©  Kremlin® s  unswerving 
drvotion  to  the  kolkhos*  We  can  turn  now  to  the  second  possibility* 

What  about  the  possible  change  of  mind  or  heart  of  the  Soviet  rulers 
with  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  th®  kolkhog  system  in  its  present 
form*  Her©*  too*  the  prospects  are  not  auspicious 0  There  are*  broadly 
speakings  two  sets  of  rather  closely  related  reasons  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Communists  to  the  kolkhosss  First*  the  practical  or  pragmatic 
reasons*  These  were  adumbrated  earlier  and  revolve  around  the  need  for 
large  supplies  of  cheap  agricultural  products  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
growing  industrial  population  and  the  ansy„  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
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raw  sat  ©rials  for  industry  and  for  exports*.  Second©  an  ideological  pre¬ 
dilection  for  agrarian  collect ivism©  rooted  in  the  K&rxi st-'Lsni  ni st  =-■ 
Stalinist  dogma©  and  immensely  strengthened  sine®  the  liquidation  of 
individual  peasant  farming  in  the  early  398b© 

let  ns  address  ourselves  first  to  t ha  practical  aspect.,  While  the* 

/ 

koBdhos  system  has  not  lived  up  to  the  original  expectations  of  a  greatXy 
increased  output©  nevertheless  the  Soviet  state  was  enabled*  as  was  already 
mentioned©  to  exact  large  quantities  of  needed  farm  products  at  a  low  cost 
to  itself a  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  easily 
abandon  such  an  important  prerogative©  ®sis  holds  especially  true 
precisely  because  of  the  war  d&nger©  Bven  if  the  latter  should  become  less 
acute  in  the  future »  it  could  hardly  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  policy  makers,  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  **  capitalist  @ncirclem©B.tc:’ 

Of  course©  it  can  be  argued  with  excellent  reason  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  kolkhoz  system  would  have  a  highly  baneficial  effect 
on  production©  And  there  can  be  no  question  as  the  crucial  need  for 
expanded  agricultural  output  in  view  of  the  slow  post-war  recovery  of 
Russian  agriculture  on  the  one  hand©  and  the  growth,  of  population  on  the 
other u  which©  according  to  so  high  a  Bolshevik  functionary  as  Benia*  has 

Ml 

been  exceeding  3  million  annually©  It  is  s  however*  the  concensus  of 
informed  opinions  that  increased  agricultural  production  in  Russia  can  b® 

17/  Prav&a©  November  ?9  1951s  A  continuation  of  this  trend  is  by  no  means 
certain  in  view  of  the  process  of  growing  urbanization  and  it® 
demonstrated  deflationary  effect  on  the  high  birth  rate© 
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affected  primarily  through  raising  the  yields  par  acre  sad,-  on... 
relatively  small  extent  6  through  further  expansion  of  acreage ;  •:•  - 

the  limitation  of  suitable  land  resources*  In  other  words 8  it  t 
road  of  intensive  farming  rather  than  that  of  extensive  developer .. 
agricultural  expansion  must  take*  This  essentially  is  also  the  i 
position*  And  here*  as  in  animal  husbandry „ experience  teaches  t- 
laxation  of  the  kolkhoss  system  -would  he  most  helpful*  3fh is  is  r 
in  a  left-handed  sort  of  a  way  by  those  Soviet  officials  who  e  lHh:  . 
advocated  the  smm o  and  more  individualistic  methods  of  fas®' w;  : 
kolkhoz* 

Bat  tbs  crux  of  the  matter  lse  that  in  order  to  induce  fame}  : 
produce  for  the  state 8  at  the  rate  required  by  the  Soviet e0  it  vov'. 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  supply  adequate  incentives  in  tern 
ample  manufactured  goods  at  reasonable  prices*  And  this,,  as  war  : J 
out  earlier »  is  unlikely  because  of  the  Kremlin3 s  adherence  to  tha 
of  super-industrialisation  and  Communist  l^erlalisra* 

Even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  needed  t;n-  . 
of  farm  product®  to  the  state  would  not  he  impaired  by  tli©  relaxsk;  o 
the  kolkhoz;  system*  the  ideological  factor  would*  in  my  opinion^  Iz  •  : 
block  such  a  liberalisation*  Perhaps  as  good  evidence  as  any  to  >,•. :  v 
this  thesis  is  the  e sample  of  Titovs  stubborn  clinging  to  agricuJ  . 
collectivisation  after  the  break  with  Stalin*  despite  the  econo-.:. k.  :. 
of  the  Yugoslav  farm  collective  system  and  its  undoubted  political 
disadvantages*  Tito 3 b  attachment  to  agrarian  collectivism  is  motive A 
primarily  by  ideological  predilections  and*  since  he  is  a  good  p. 
of  tha  ftoxist-Leninist  school 0  his  attitude  is  characteristic* 
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It  is  9  2  think®  important  to  understand  that  the  Conasmiet  A-  :: 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  amount  of  Irrationality  ©r8  as  it  i; 
said®  it  has  a  mystiqu©  of  its  own®  which  pervades  and  perverts  ever,  t'  r 
rational  elements©  ®ras5  the  basic  Marxist  do  dbrine  of  superiorit; 
large-scale  methods  of  production  in  agriculture  as  in  industry,  wk  yh. 
was  greatly  strengthened  in  th©  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders  by  th® 
fascination  of  the  tractor  and  the  combine®  is  in  itself  a  rational  5.; 
debatable®  doctrine <>  However®  it  is  subject  to  many  qualifications:  of  a 
theoretical  and  practical  nature©  But  the  Bolshevik  attachment  to  h  - 
odctrins  is,  to  a  large  extent  *  irrational®  hence  th©  qualification;"  a::.; 
disregarded,,  hence  the  emergence  of  gigaatoEania©  Even  more  irratl  :  f 
is  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  small  peasant  producer c  inh.es::  ::d 
from  Iferx  and  reflected  in  the  famous  dictum  of  L@nlne  cited  earlier: 

”  saQ.l=»scal@  production  gives  birth  to  capitalism  and  the  bourgeoiee 
constantly®  daily®  hourly®  with  an  elemental  fare©®  and  in  vast  propcrbi  ; 

It  is  precisely  because  of  its  large  strain  of  irrationality  at 
Common! si  ideology  represents  such  a  powerful  bulwark  against  relaxes  or, 
of  the  collective  farm  system.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  flexibility  of 
Soviet  policy  in  meeting  a  pragmatic  situation,  Temporary  conrprozr;!  :.  s 
strategic  retreats®  minor  concessions®  ©van  a  certain  gradualism  in  the 
attainment  of  goals  are  perm! s sable©  After  all®  Lenin®  himself®  wa*;  s, 
master  of  compromise  and  strategic  retreat©  But  goals  cannot  be 
compromised©  Once  they  are  attained®  as  with  collectivisation®  only  a 
desperate  situation  would  justify  a  retreat©  Tt  is  almost  iarpossit.  ©B 
therefore ®  to  visualize  a  substantial  relaxation  of  the  kolkhoz  ayste® 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  regime  remains  in  the  saddle. 
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Our-  third  alternative  hypothesis  **=>  a  peasant  resolution  <=>=  iu 
predicated  on  a  tenacious  opposition  of  peasants  to  kolkhoz  on  & 
continued  unrest  in  Bussia°s  countryside® 

She  conditions  which.  make  for  a  peasant  discontent  he, re  'be©n  ;> 
ever  since  forced  collectivisation®  1  do  not  need  to  demonstrate  to 
this  group  that  forced  collectivisation,  runs  counter  to  the  aspire.ti  -.ass 
of  the  Hus siaa  peasants  for  land*  that  ware  reflected  in  their  ag©=  u  & 
straggle  with  the  landlord  and  its  protector 0  the  tsarist  autocracy 
This  struggle  culminated  in  the  agrarian  revolution  of  1917=18 0  that 
liquidated  landlordism  and  transferred  de  fact©,,  with  minor  eaceepbio:  :$  * 
all  of  the  lend  not  already  owned  "by  the  peasants  into  their  hands®  .  he 
kolkh©2  system®  however®  destroyed  independent  peasant  farming®  exco? 
on  its  fringes®  and  has  not  provided  the  abundant  life  promised  to  bh® 
mass® s0  It  even  brought  wholesale  starvation  in  the  initial  phase*,  1 
emphasis©  "nasees®  because  1  realise  that  there  have  teen  signifies!:' 

M / 

exceptions®  While  failing  to  raise  the  standard  of  living®  the 

f 

kolkhoz  system  resulted  in  ever  increasing  regimentation  that  cannot 
palatable  to  the  formerly  independent  peasant  farmers ® 


18/  1  also  ms  shown  some  prosperous  kolkhozy  during  ray  visit,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  mid=1930°So  And  it  is  w© Unknown  that,  the 
Income  (legal  and  illegal)  of  the  kolkhoz  bureaucracy  and  the 
earnings  of  some  of  the  skilled  workers  (tractor  drivers®  eombini 
operators®  etc®)  considerably  exceed  those  of  the  rank  and  file® 
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J'y  mm  opinion,,  which©  ^^fortunately*  1  cannot  substantiate 
statistically*  but  which  is  shared*  X  think©  by  may  if  act  most 
ohsirrors  and  students  of  Russian  agriculture*  is  that  the  apparent 
reconciliation  of  the  peasantry  with  the  kolkhos  system  ha®  been*  so  far1 
at  any*  rate,,  an  enforced  one©  Homov®  the  force  and  it  will  disappear© 

?he  experience  of  the  last  w  lends  support  to  this  vi «e 

The  Germans*  as  is  t«3ll=lmomr;  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
invasion*  decided  for  economic  reason©  ~~  if  yon  can  call  plunder 
economic  —  to  follow  the  Bolshevik  example  and  to  retain  th®  kolkhos 
system  as  a  means  of  extracting  the  largest  possible  supply  of  farm 
products©  Thus 9  Hitler  apparently  disregarded  an  important  weapon 
of  psychological  warfare*  just  a®  Hapoleon  disregarded  it  in  1812  „ 
when  he  failed  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  Trench  Bevolutioa  to  the 
East  by  not  aboil  ships;  serfdom  in  Russia* 

But  there  were  some  exceptions  where  the  German  military 
authorities  permitted  the  dissolution!,  of  the  koUshosy©  The  peasants 6 
judging  from  reports*  had  joyously  availed  themselves  of  such 
opportunities  and  "divided  up®  the  kolkhos  land  among  themselves  as 

Mi 

they  had  done  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  with  the  estate  lands 
Evidence  which  1  think  is  also  symptomatic*  despite  all 
possible  qualifications is  the  generally  hostile  attitude  towards  kolkhosy 

12 J  See 9  for  instance*  an  article  entitled  “Bow  a  KolMios  Was  Blvido&o a 
by  Ha  Menakli*  in  l^odmya  Fravda©  Hoe©-  7=8*  pp©  35ao3S0  fey  1950© 
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of  the?  war  a  ad  post-war  effectors  from  the  TJSS&*  although  the 
attitude  towards  nationalisation  of  large-seal©  industry  is  by  so  mesas 
universally  unfavorable,  fhe  hostility  toward®  collective  farming  seems 
to  heB  in  fact9  the  universal  point  of  agreement  among  those  people 
outside  of  general  hatred  of  Stalinism,,  Sow  our  sample  is  legitimately 
open  to  suspicion  as  containing  a  more  than  normal  proportion  of  persons 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Soviet  regime,  Fevertbel©  sa 0  the  difference 
in  the  attitude  towards  the  nationalised  industry  and  collective 
farming  makes  it  impossible  to  me  this  evidence  out  of  court. 

Such  has  'been  the  situation  until  the  present,  What  of  th© 
future?  W@  mast  recognise „  of  course „  that  the  actual  eye  witness  memory 
of  the  horrors  of  collectivisation  and  famine 9  which  has  doubtless 
conditioned  the  attitude  of  the  peasantry  towards  the)  kolMios9  will 
gradually  fade  away  during  the  next  tea  to  twenty  years  as  a  new 
generation  comes  on  the  scene.  However*  the  lesson  ©f  history 
indicates  that  such  gruesome  ©vents  and  resentment  s  which  they  produce 
are  not  easily  ©rased  from  the  historic  folk  consciousness,,  Certainly g 
the  memory  of  the  hated  serfdom  and  the  injustices  committed  dialing  its 
abolition*  when  the  former  serfs?  were  deprived  of  some  of  the  land  they 
cultivated  in  favor  of  the  masters „  rankled  in  the  peasant  mind  half  a 
century  after  the  event,. 

Lenin*  incidentally „  attributed  so  mdh  importance  to  this 
particular  grievance  that,  at  th©  turn  of  the  century „  h®  insisted  os, 
incorporating  in  the  platform  of  the  then  united  Busalan  Socialist 
Democratic  Party  (that  was  not  yet  divided  into  the  Bolshevik  and  Menshevik 
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wings)  a  provision  favoring  the  return  to  th©  peasants  of  this  so-called 
cut-off  land  of  which  they  ww  deprived  during  the  ©mancipation  in.  th© 
i8601' So  And  we  can  roly  in  such  matters  on  Lenin®  who  had  as  good  a 
scent  for  popular  discontent  and  a  talent  for  capitalising  on  it  for 
party  ends  as  any  politician,, 

Bit  it  will  "m  retorted  that  such  a  historic  analogy  could  not 
he  applied  to  the  koBdiosy  in  1960-19700  thirty  to  forty  years  after 
collect iv3.sat ion9  for  two  main  reasons o  Is.  th©  first  place  9  the 
grievances  of  Russian  peasants  against  landlords  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  were  accentuated  Tby  a  serious  agricultural  crisis®  which 
depressed  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rural,  population*  t/hatever 
difficulties  may  I’so  expected,*  no  such  a  crisis  is  now  ©a  th®  horison 
unless  another  -war  should  break  out* 

In  the  second  plac©  „  the  Russian  peasant  9  both  tefor©  and  after 
his  eaansipatiea®  was  essentially  an  individual  farmer  operatiag  Ms 
small  holding,,  even  though  ©ommuBal  land  tenure®  th©  so-called  air  system® 
prevailed  over  a  large  part,  of  Russia*  Land  hunger  ms  therefor©  natural 
to  the  Russian  individual  peasant  farmer®  accustomed  as  he  wag  to  a  fairly 
extensive  system  of  agriculture*  As  against  that®  it  say  h®  argued  that 
the  kolkhoz  peasant*  unlike  Ms  predecessor®  is  likely  to  gradually  lose 
th®  psychological  make-up  characteristic  of  an  individual  farmer «  It 
will  ho  claimed  that  this  is  especially  apt  to  te  true  of  th©  younger 
generation  'born  and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  collective  farm* 
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1  however*  sceptical  of  such  a  thoroughgoing  pathological 
transformation  of  the  second  or  even  the  third  generation  of  collect!  - 
farmer  So  Bo  doubt*  they  will  differ  psychologically  from  their  parents 
and  grandparents 6  who  were  forced  to  surrender , the  relative  freedom 
of  the  JJSPo  Still,  even  hy  1970*  let  alone  I960*  not  all  of  those  who 
remember  the  IHSF  and  the  subsequent  horrors  of  collect  ivi  sat  ion  will 
vanish  from  th©  earth*  despite  the  great  ravages  of  the  famine  of  the 
early  30 5  s  and  the  war*  The  presence  of  such  old-timer®*  with  their 
individualistic  habits,,  memories  and  resentments*  is  likely  to  have  a 
diluting  or*  from  the  Soviet  standpoint  *  a  polluting  effect  on  the 
collectivist  psychology  of  th©  new  generation  of  collective  farmers* 
This,  7.  think*  should  not  ha  underestimated*  Furthermore^  insofar  as 
personal  farming  is  not  entirely  abolished*  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  a  different  socio-economic  order,,  the  attractiveness  of 
which  may  he  heightened  as  It  becomes  farther  removed  in  time  and  as 
the  discipline  in  super-collective®  is  tightened®  For*  in  the  final 
analysis*  no  human  being  likes  to  he  pushed  around  and  the  people® 
of  Hus 3 is*  Judging  from  the  history  of  that  country*  ere  nr?  exception 

Jfis/ 

to  this  rule*  Such  a  reaction  is  likely  to  grow  with  every  turning 
of  th®  collectivist  screw*  which  increases  regimentation*  And  th® 
prevailing  trend  so  far*  as  I  have  pointed  cat  above e  has  been  towards 
intensified  collectivism* 

Of  course*  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  might 
go  far  to  offset  th©  above  argument*  But.  G  as  1  pointed  out  earlier 0  the 

1%/  X  discussed  this  point  in  a Russian  Was  Always  Like  Thatfw  South 
Atlantic?  Quarterly,  ?ol*  L*  January  1951o  pp»  1-11* 


prospects  of  such  an  improvement  ar©  rather  dim#  Yet#  without  a  more 
abundant  life  for  th©  masse®  and  not  merely  for  a  small  top  layer  of 
kolkfeos  hureainsracy  and  sous  skilled  workers#  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
the  new  generation  of  "Russian  peasant©,,,  conditioned  to  the  kolkhos  frosa 
its  birth#  will  find  the  property  plus  regimentation  genuinely  accepte-hU 
despite  all  the  indoctrination  of  Soviet  propaganda 0 

SShs  discussion  3©  far  has  centered  on  factors  and  conditions  that 
mate  a  peasant  revolution  in  Soviet  Russia  a  possibility  within  th©  next 
ten  to  twenty  years »  ¥©  saw  that  inflammable  material  i^Lentiful  to 
start  a  conflagrations,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable, 

Tiia  tremendous  odds  against  organised  resistance  la  a  totalitarian  state 
are  well-known  sad  need  not  b®  dwelt  upon  here®  As  a  matter  of  fact  #  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  a  peasant  revolution  seems  to  b©  a  serious 
political  weakening  of  the  Soviet  regia®#  Such  is  ala©  the  lesson  of  th® 
two  great  peasant  revolts  which,  occurred  early  thi®  century  —  that  of 
1905s  following  the  enfeeblaneat  of  thi  Russian  autocracy  as  a  result  of 
the  defeat  in  the  Russo=Japanete  War  and,,  again  in  191?  8  after  th®  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Romanov  monarchy®  1  would  not  under-rat©  #  however j,  the 
possibility  of  a  spontaneous  peasant  revolt  one©  the  power  of  th® 

police  state  becomes  less  formidable© 

\ . 

What  would  b©  the  outcome  organ!  zation=>wise  of  an  agrarian  revolu¬ 
tion  if  and  when  it  comes?  It  in  not  sterile  to  speculate  about  tills 
even  if  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  a  very  precis©  conclusions 

It  ia*  1  think#  quite  obvious  that  th©  kolkhosy  ia  their  present 


i  m  '  ^-controlled  compb&ssery  collects  m  Cars  mite  will 
But  -.111  there  be  a  complete  division  of  ‘the  iaad8  livestock  and  dhsr 
koBfeps  property,,  as  well  as  ef  state  -farms*  arsoiag  the  peasant©,  ,  log. 
to  that  tmich  occurred  In  1917  tilth  regard  to  the  estates,,  followed  "by 
purely  IMividualisti©  farmings  or  td.ll  some  new  form  of  land  ten--  ire  ?;m 
far®  orgaaisjatian  develop? 

■if  I  had  been  asked  this  question.  ten  years  egoe.  1  wild  sic  have 
hesitated  to  say 9  that  at-  the  outset 0  at  nay  rate,  of  a  miecessfiv.  ;p'as oat 
revelation  the  experience  of  191?  would  he  repeated.,  Even  today  >--cul«\  ir 
inclined  towards  thfp  view* 

•Hset  such  a  process  c?f  fragmentation  of  agricultural  holdings 9  If 
uncheck© c...  would  have  an  immediate  detrimental  -effect  on  agriesltural 
production  and  the  national  food  supply »  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  the  Has  elan  agrarian  revolution  of  191?®18„  It  is  elso 
supported  ‘by  the  experiene©  of  land  reforms  in  other  east  era  and  central 
European  countries  after  the  first  world  way8  where?®**  large  estates 
operated  >y  the  owners  themselves,.  and  not  merely  leased  to  small  tenant 
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farmers ,  were  teak®  a  up.  As'  a  result  of  smda  a  forced  divisior  of 

large,  holdings*  the  total  output  is  likely  to  decline  because  of  €  reduction 
In  acreage  and,,  especially,,  in  yields  rf  crops  per  acre,,  -da©  to  the  almost 
inevitable  disorganizing  effects  of  the  abrupt  change  in  iheferm  mait8 
the  prooahle  deterioration  of  the  farm  technique,,  and  the  strong  propensity 
of  small  peasant  farming  towards  self-sufficiency  end  a  tendency  towards  ' 

30/  See  Louis  G,  Michael*,  ^Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe?  She  Bano.be 
Basisb—Part  2»®  U6S«  Department  of  A^ricaltvr©  Bulletin  H©c  12'  -0 
April  1924,  p,  120  Also  ^Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe <>  Hungary  0  B 
ff ochn:;. cai.  Bulletin  ho*-  i60s  TLS,  Department  of  Agriculture 8  January 
1930  &  po  13c, 


iscroased  eoneumpUcm  of  foodstuffs  os  the  farm;  Tim s*  commercial  pro- 
auction#  io5o  production  for  the  market©  is  likely  to  he  particularly 
adversely  affectedo  This  would  apply  ©specially  to  industrial  and.  other 
cash  crops p  such  as,,  cotton*  flax,  and  to  some  'extent  wheat  as  compared 
wish  rye#  since  tha  former  is  more  of  a  cash  crop©  Th&  situation  is  apt 
to  be  aggravated  “by  the  inability  of  industry  adequately  to  supoly  the 
countryside  with,  manufacture d  goods  during  a  period  of  crisis* 

fhe  above  analysis  is  applicable  should  the  kolkfcos  land  and 
capital  l)e  divided  among  millions  of  peasant  small^holders  as  the  ©states 
were  in  191?©  There  are,  however#  two  obstacles  to  this  solution  of  tbs 
kolkhos  problem  which  will  become  increasingly  more  significant  as  the 
years  go  by© 

’.I'Zvb  x irst  obstacle  lies  in  the  fact,  that#  ss  time  goes  on0  the 
kolkhos  peasants  are  presumably  becoming  less  accustomed  to  individual 
x&i iOXiXQc  Ho  doubt#  considerabxs  difference  in  this  respect  may  be  ajsspected 
between  the  kolkhos  peasant  of  tbs  1940*  s  and  ©van  1950%  on  the  om 
hand  and.  that  ox  the  1960  s  3  and  1970 9  s  on  the;  other©  An  even  3 lores  serious 
obstacle  to  a  simple  division  of  kolkhosy  is  presented  by  the  problem  of 
draft  power  and  farm  machinery#  which  are  concentrated  at  present  in 
machine-tract  or  stations© 

How  could  a  machine-tractor  station  be  divided  up  on  an  individuals 
i-stic  basis  without  causing  a  serious  shortage  of  draft  power  and  ±mqp&%y'i 
Biig  would  have  been  a  formidable  problem,  even  in  1930#  whan  mechanical 
power  (tractors#  trucks*  etc©)  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  all  power 
useo.  on  «-ii©  fas©0  It  is  ©von  mor©  serious  today#  when  the  ncussber  of 
horses  has  greatly  decreased*  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  fck© 
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relatiro  importance  of  mechanical  power  in  Russian  agriculture  will 
increase  in  the  f uture*  Assuming 'the  most  optimistic  increase  in  the 
number  of  tractors  —  say,  to  a  million  comp? red  with  somewhat  error  half 
a  million  bsfer#  the  war,  still  it  would  not  1b  sufficient  to  provide  each 
of  the  many,  millions  of  peasant  farmers  with  a  tractor  of  his  mm* 
Parenthetically,,  the  number  of  farmers  would  probably  be  swelled  by  3m^ 
city  workers,  perhaps  unemployed  and  starring,  who  might  return  to  the 
Tillage  to  claim  their  share  of  the  land*  Of  course 0  the  very  idea  of  a 
powerful  soviet  tractor  •—  and  the  tendency  has  been  for  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  tractor  in  the  USSR  —  used,  on  a  holding  of  a  few  acres  is 
preposterous c  It  is  difficult  also  to  halier®  that  today,  let  alone  ten  to 
twenty  years  hence,  the  Russian  peasantry  would  1b  willing-  ie  giro  up  the 
tractor H  even  if  it  ware  possible*  fhe  younger  generation  of  the  Russian 
peasants  has  become  accustomed  to  the  tractor  and  this  habituation  is 
bound  to  increase  as  time  goes  on* 

la  any  event ,  a  return  to  the  horse  as  the  major  source  of  draft 
*omr  is  utterly  unrealistic  unless  Russian  agriculture  were  headed  for  & 
real  catastrophe  *  There  just  would  not  be  enou gh  horses  to  replace  the 
tractors*  Remember,  that  in  the  late  twenties,  before  collectivisation, 
there  were  close  to  3^35  million  horses  in  a  smaller  territory  of  prewar 

mj 

vsm  and,  in  1938®  tfcar©  wa®  only  he  If  that  number,  X?*5  million*  At 
the  beginning  of  195*2  e  there  were  less  than  15  million  in  the  larger 
post-war  territory*  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tractors 
is  a  matter  of  technology  and  can  be  pushed  rapidly.  When  it  comes  to 
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th©  -growth  of  the  horse  -population#  howeve r9  we  are  dealing'  with  a  zr-..-dh. 
slower  biological  force 0 

TziU30  the  Russian  farmer  could  not  dispense  with  the  tractor  if  he 
would,  rad  doubtless  would  not  if  he  could*  But  #  if  tractor  power  and 
complicated  farm  machinery  are  to  be  used  at  all  efficiently 3  let  alone 
maximised#  after  tha  supposed  agrari  n  revolution#  some  form  of  cooperative 
use  seems  inevitable*  Cooperative  us©  of  tractors  and  farm  machinery 
would  be  facilitated#  X  should  think#  by  each  cooperative  habits  a?,  war* 
acquired  in  the  kolkhoz  and  the  machine  tractor  station#  especially  by 
the  generation  cf  peasants  which  has  grown  up  on  the  collective  farm*  Tim 
higher  cultural  level  of  the  present  Russian  peasantry  should  also  prove 
helpful o  And  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  Russian  peasant  was  becoming 
accustomed  to  cooperation  even  before  collectivisation*  There  was  the 
ancient  sir  system  of  communal  land  tenure „  with  its  redistribution  of  land 
among  the  member  families  and  the  common  crop  rotation  pattern*  There  were 
also  the  more  modern  marketing#  processing  and  credit  cooperatives#  which 
cam®  to  the  fore  at  the  turn  of  the  century*  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
example  of  the  cooperative  movement  was  that  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Siberia  and  Northeast  era  European  Russia#  which  played  m  large  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  exports  of  Russian  butter* 

Lenin  believed  that  if  the  peasants  were  given  tractors  they  would 
embrace  Communism*  It  did  not  work  that  way®  although  the  destruction 
of  the  horses  during  collectivization#  which  greatly  enhanced  the  rols 
of  the  tractor#  also  facilitated  Soviet  control  over  Russian  peasant 


agriculture  via  the  state  mcMne«tractor  stations©  3ut0  if  a  peasant 
revolution  should  occur s  the  tractor  my  yet  greatly  contribute  ic  the 
development  of  a  genuine  voluntary  cooperation*  democratic  style  B  in 
Russian  agriculture©  By  the  sake  token*  tractor  plus  cooperation 
go  a  long  way  to  mitigate  the  putative  adverse  effects  of  an  agrarian 
revolutions  if  an  when  it  corses  »  on  agricultural  production  and  the 
national  food  supply© 
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